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_THE REPOSITORY. 


NOTICE OF HOPE LESLIE, 
Or Early Times in the Massachusetts. 

——All was joy in Mrs. Fletcher s dwelling. 
‘My dear mother,’ said Everell, + it is now quite 
time to look out for father and Hope Leslie. I 
have turned the hour-glass three times since 
dinner,and counted all the sands, I think. Let 
us all go on the front portico where we can 
catch the first glimpse of them, as they come 
past the ehn-trees. Here, Oneco, he continued, 
as he saw assent in his mother’s smile, * belp 
me out with mother’s rocking chair—rather 
rough rocking,’ he added as he adjusted the 
rockers lengthwise with the logs that served for 
the flooring—* but mother wont mind trifles 
just now. Ah! blessed baby brother,’ he ¢on- 
tinued, taking in his arms the beautiful infant— 
‘you shall come too, even though you cheat me 
out of my birthright, and get the first embrace 
from father.’ ‘Thus saying he placed the laugh- 
ing infant in his go-cart, beside his mother. He 
then aided his little sisters in their arrangement 
of the playthings they had brought forth to wel- 
come and astonish Hope ; and finally he made 
an elevated position for Faith Leslie, where she 
might, he said, as she ought, catch the first 
glimpse of her sister. 

‘Thank you, Everell, said the little girl as 
she mounted her pinnacle ; ‘if you knew Hope, 
you would want to see her first too—every bo- 
dy loves Hope We shall always have pleasant 
times when Hope gets here.’ 

[t was one of the most beautiful afternoons at 
the close of the month of May. The lagging 
spring had at last come forth in all her power ; 
her ‘* work of gladness” was finished, and fo- 
rests, fields, and meadows, were bright with re- 
novated life. The full Connecticut swept tri- 
umphantly on, as if still exulting in its release 
from the fetters of winter. Every gushing rill 
had the spring-note of joy The meadows were, 
for the first time, enriched with patches of Eng- 
lish grain, which the new settlers had sown, 
scantily, by way of experiment, prudently occu 
pying the greatest portion of the rich mould, 
with the native Indian corn. 
our soil is beautiful in all its progress, from the 
moment, when as now it studded the meadow 
with hilloeks, shooting its bright-pointed spear 
from its mother earth, to its maturity. when the 
long golden ear bursts from the rustling leaf. 

The grounds about Mrs. Fletcher's house had 
been prepared with the. neatness of Enczlish 
taste; and « rich bed of clover that overspread 
the lawn immediately before the portico, already 


“‘Sewarded the industry of the cultivators. Over 


This product of 








this delicate carpet, the domestic fowls, the first 
civilized inhabitants of the country, of their 
tribe, were now treading, picking their food 
here and there like dainty little epicures 

The scene had also its minstrels ; the birds, 
those ministers and wogshippers of nature, were 
on the wing, filling the air with melody; while like 
diligent little housewives, they ransacked forest 
and field for materials for their house keeping, 

A mother, encircled &» healthfal sporting 
children, is always a beautiful spectacle--a spec- 
tacle that appeals to nature in every human 
breast. Mrs. Fletcher, in obedience to matri 
monial duty, or, it may be, from some lingering 
of female vanity, had, on this occasion, attired 
herself with extraordinary care. What woman 
does not Wish to look handsome ?—in the eyes 
of her husband. 

‘Mother, said Everell, putting aside the ex- 
quisitely fine lace that shaded her cheek, * 1 do 
not believe you looked more beautiful than yeu 
do to-day when, as I have heard, they called 
you ‘ the rose of the wilderness’—our little Ma- 
ry’s cheek is as round and as bright as a peach, 
but it is not so handsome as yours, mother. 
* Your heart has sent this color here, he conti 
nued, kissing her tenderly— it seems to have 
come forth to tell us that our father is near.’ 

‘ft would shame me, Everell, replied his mo- 
ther, embracing him with a feeling that the 
proudest drawing-room belle might have en- 
vied, ‘to take such flattery from any lips but 
thine. 

‘Oh do not call it flattery, mother—look, Ma- 
gawisca—for heaven’s sake cheer up—look, 
would you know mother’s eye? just turn it, mo- 
ther, one minute from that road—and her pale 
cheek too—with this rich color on it” 

* Alas! alas!’ replied Magawisea, glancing 
her eyes at Mrs. Fletcher, and then as if heart- 
struck, withdrawing them, ‘how soon does the 
flush of the setting sun fade from the evening 
cloud.’ 

‘Oh Magawisca, said Fiverell impatiently, 
‘why are you so dismal ? your voice is too sweet 
for a bird of ill-omen. I shall begin to think as 
Jennet says—though Jennet is no text book for 
me—I shall begin to think old Nelema has really 
bewitched you.’ 

* You call me a bird of ill-omen,’ replied Ma- 
gawisca, half proud, half sorrowful, ‘and you 
call the ow] a bird of ill-omen, but we hold him 
sacred—he is our sentinel, and when danger is 
near he cries, awake! awake ! 

‘ Magawisca, you are positively unkind— 
Jeremiah’s lamentations on a holiday would not 
be more out of time than your croaking is now 
—the very skies, earth, air, seem to partake 
our joy at father’s return, and you only make a 
discord. Do you think if your father was near 
I] would not share your joy ” 

Tears fell fast from Magawisea’s eyes, but 
she made no reply, and Mrs. Fletcher, observing 
and compassionating her emotion, and thinking 
it probably arose from comparing her orphan 
state to, that of the merry children about her, 
called her and said, ‘ Magawisea, you are nei- 
ther a stranger, nora servant, will you not share 
our joy? Do you not love us” 

‘Love you!’ she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands, ‘ love you! I would give my life for you.’ 

‘ We do not ask your life, my good girl,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Fletcher, kindly smiling on her, 





phammasensabatss 
‘but a light heart and a cheerful look. A sad 
| countenance doth not become this joyfal hour. 
| Go and help Oneco—he is quite out of breath, 
blowing those soap bubbles for the children,’ 

Oneco smiled, and shook his head, and conti- 
nued to send off one after another of the pris 
matic globes, and as they rose and floated on 
the air and brightened with the many coloured 
ray, the little girls clapped their hands and the 
baby stretched his to grasp the brilliant vapor. 

‘Oh! said Maygawisea, impetuously covering 
her eyes, ‘ I do not like to see any thing so beau 
tiful, pass so quickly away.’ 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when 
suddenly, as if the earth had opened on them, 
three Indian warriors darted from the forest 
and pealed on the air their horrible yells. 

‘My father! my father!’ burst from the lips 
of Magawisea and Oneco., 

Faith Leslie sprang towards the Indian boy 
and clung fast to him—and the children cluster- 
ed about their mother—she instinctively caught 
her infant and beld it close within ber arms as 
if their ineffectual shelier were a rampart. 





Magawisca uttered a cry of agony, and spring- 
ing forward with her arms uplifted, as if depre- 
cating his approach, she sunk down at her fa- 
ther’s feet, and clasping her hands, * save them 
—save them,’ she cried, ‘the mother—the chil- 
dren—Oh they are all good—take vengeance 
on your enemies—but spare—spare our friends 
—vour benefactors—I bleed when they are struck 
—oh command them to stop!’ she screamed, 
looking to the companions of her father, who 
unchecked by their cries, were pressing on to 
their deadly work. 

Mononotto was silent and motionless, his eye 
glanced wildly from Magawisea to Oneco. Ma- 
gawisea replied to the glance of fire—* yes, they 
have sheltered us—they have spread the wing 
of love over us—save them—save them—oh it 
will be too late,’ she cried, springing from her 
father, whose silence and fixedness showed that 
if his better nature rebelled against the work 
of revenge, there was no relenting of purpose, 
Magawiscea darted before the Indian who was 
advancing towards Mrs. Fletcher with an up- 
lifted hatchet. ‘ You shall hew me to pieces 
ere you touch her,’ she said, and planted her 
self as a shield before her benefactress. 

The warrior’s obdurate heart, untouched by 
the sight of the helpless mother and ber little 
ones, was thrilled by the courage of the heroic 
gitl—he paused, and grimly smiled on her, when 
his companion, crying * hasten, the dogs will be 
onus!’ levelled a deadly blow at Mrs, Fletcher— 
but his uplifted arm was penetrated by a mus- 
ket shot, and the hatchet fell harmless to the 
floor 

‘ Courage, mother!’ cried Everell, reloading 
the picce, but neither courage nor celerity 
could avail—the second Indian sprang upon 
him, threw him on the floor, wrested his musket 
from him, brandishing his tomahawk over his 
head, he would have aimed the fatal. stroke, 
when a cry from Mononotto arrested his arm. 

Ewvere!] extricated himself from his grasp, and 
one hope flashing into his mind, he seized a bu 
gle horn which hung behind the door, and wind- 
ed it. This was the conventional signal of 
alarm—and he sent forth a blast—long and loud 
—a death cry. 

Mrs. Grafton and her attendants were just 
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mounting their hiectas to return sfatane. 
listened for a moment—then exclaiming, * it 
comes from our master’s dwelling! ride for 
your life, Hutton! he tossed away a bandbox 
that encumbered him, and spurred his horse to 
its utmost speed, 

The alarm was spread through the village, 
and in a brief space Mr. Pynchon with six arm- 
ed men was pressing towards the fatal scene. 

In the mean time the tragedy was proceeding 
at Bethel. Mrs. Fletchers had been 
stunned with terror. She had neither spoken 
nor moved after she grasped her infant. Kve- 
rell’s gallant interposition, restored a momen- 
lary consciousne ss ;—she scres amed to him— 
‘Fly, Everell, my son, fly, for your father’s 
sake, fly.’ 

* Never,’ he replied, springing to his mother’s 
side. 

The savages, always rapid in their movements, 
were now aware that their safety depended on 
despatch. ‘Finish your work, warriors,’ cried 
Mononotto. Obedient to the command, and in 
furiated by his bleeding wound, the Indian, who, 
on receiving the shot, had staggered back, and 
leaned against the wall, now sprang forward, 
and tore the infant from its mother’s breast — 
She shrieked, and in that shriek, passed the 
agony of death, She was unconscious that her 
son, putting forth strength beyond nature, for a 
moment kept the Indian at bay; she neither 
saw nor felt the knife struck at her own heart.— 
She felt not the arms of her defenders, Everell 
and Magawisea, as they met around her neck. 
She fainted and fell to the floor, dragging her 
impotent protectors with her. 

The savage, in his struggle with F.verell, 
had tossed the infant boy to the ground ; he fell 
quite unharmed on the turf at Mononotto’s feet. 
There raising his head, and looking up into the 
chieftain’s face, he probably perceived a gleam 
of mercy, for with the quick instinct of infancy, 
that with unerring sagacity directs its appeal, 
he clasped the naked leg of the savage with one 
arm, and stretched the other towards him with 
a piteous supplication, that no words could have 
expressed. 

Mononotto’s heart melted within him; he 
stooped to raise the sweet suppliant, when one 
of the Mohawks fiercely seized him, tossed him | 
wildly around his head, and dashed him on the 
door-stone. But the silent prayer, perhaps the 
celestial inspiration of the innocent creature was 


senses 








not lost. § We have had blood enough, cried 
Mononotto, ‘you have well avenged me, bro- | 
thers.’ 


Then looking at Oneco, who had remained | 
in one corner of the portico, clasping Faith Les- 
lie in his arms, he commanded him to follow 
him with the child. Evere!! was torn from the 
lifeless bodies of his mother and sisters, and 
dragged into the forest. Magawisea uttered 
one cry of despair, as she looked for the last 
time on the bloody scene, and then followed 
her father. 

As they passed the boundary of the cleared 

ground, Mononotto tore from Oneco his E oglish 
dress, and casting it from him—: Thus perish,’ 
he said, ‘every mark of the captivity of my chil- 
dren. Thou shalt return to our forests, he con- 
tinued, wrapping a skin around him, ‘ with the 
badge of thy people.’ 





Mrs. Opie, once the poet and novelist, but now 
the ‘fair quaker of Norwich,’ has been in town, 
says a late London paper, attending the yearly 
meetings of the Societv of Friends, at their estab- 
lishment in Bishopgate-street. Some of her extem- 
poraneous orations in public are highly spoken of. 














1 HE BROKE N HEART. 

The Island of St. Domingo bad long been held 
in peaceable possession by the French, and it was 
not until Lows XVI 
quietude was disturbed. 


mounted the throne that its 
The 
very numerous and impudent, and it was not even 


blacks had become 
supposed, until it actually happened, that an insur- 
rection was about taking place. The negroes arose 
and were cruel in the extreme to the whites, and 
the inhabitants of the island; massacred men, wo- 
men, and children, in the most barbarous manner, 
It war 


blood flowed through the 


having no regard for age, sex, or condition. 
a dreadful scene—the 
gutters like water—and the groans of miserable vic- 
tims, rang upon the air in mournful sounds. The 
flew to the 


being few, the cap- 


inhabitants, as many as were spared, 


ships in the harbour for safety: 
tains were compelled to embark, leaving hundreds 
on the shore praying them for God’s suke to take 
them on board, but it was in vain, and theywretches, 
giving up all hopes, flung themselves into the river 
to rise no more. 

Among the passengers who were so fortunate as 
to procure a passage on board one of the ships 
was one of the most weal- 
He 
had been fortunate enough, to save from the wreck 


huyund for Philadelphia, 
thy and intelligent merchants of the Island. 
of his fortune, some gold and many valuable jewels. 
His wife and daughter were also safe, and with him. 
Notwithstanding Monsieur Berenger was seemingly 
very fortunate, yet be had been so unused to wants 
of any kind that the denial of any gratification ren- 
dered him completely unbappy. 

His wife was an amiable woman, and his daugh- 
ter Louisa a charming accomplished girl, and her 
They 
took lodgings in Callowhill street. 


father’s idol. arrived in Philadelphia and 
It was some 
time before they learned the English language, as 
they kept very retired, and all the neighbourhoed 
The daugh- 
ter never went out but in company with her father, 


and they seemed inseparably bound to each other. 


were in wonder who they could be. 


| The old man never siniled but on his child, and it 


was always observed he appeared happy only in ber 
company. She was as delicate a creature as ever 
nature moulded, and her misfortunes were only 
supportable because her father yet existed, and she 
wished to live only on his account. They soon 
gained many friends in their neighborhood, among 
whom were Mr. Marville and bis nephew Frederick. 
They soon became warmly attached to the family, 
and Frederick was aware it was the love of Louisa. 

Happy would Mr. Berenger have been could he 
have seen his daughter comfortably situated in life, 
but to die and leave her so tender a plant to buffet 
the rude blast of adversity and poverty, was more 


than the old man could bear. He was seated one 


pleasant afternoon in his arbour, with his daughter | 


and his friend beside him, his eyes bent intently on 
her, and a tear stealing down his cheek, when his 
diughter was suddenly called from him by her mo- 
ther. 
eyes to heaven and exclaimed, * who shall protect 
my child when 1am taken from her?”—His friend 
was moved by the manner of the old man, and seiz- 
ing his hand, pressed it between his own, and ex- 
claimed, ‘never shall she or you want while I live!” 
The old man spoke not—his looks told what his 


Asshe went the old man raised his hands and \ 





| in its place. 


tongue would utter—he kissed his friend’s band, 
laid his hand on his bosom, and breathed a iast long 
sigh of farewell to mortality. 

Medical aid was procured immediately, but it was 
of no avail, a vein was opened in the neck and the 
blood rushed from it so profusely that the physi- 
cians could not stop it, till nearly every drop of 
blood had left the body; a circumstance so singu- 
lar could not be accounted for by the physicians, 
and on opening the body they found the old man’s 
heart net only figuratively but actually broken in 
two parts. This circumstance had such an effect 
on the daughter that she died ina twelve month af- 
ter her marriage with Frederick, and just as she had 
become the mother of a a on 





lane * THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, nl 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF MALE ANB 
FEMALE INTELLECT. 
By a Lady of Massachusetts. 

Perhaps there is no subject on which so many 
foolish things have been said and written, as on the 
one [ have chosen. None where assertion has been 
so often mistaken for proof, and metaphor for argu- 
ment, 
would as soon think of discussing the humility of 
England, the gravity of France, the prodigality of 
America, or a thousand other things that never had 
existence, as of bestowing one dignified word upon 
the intellect of woman. 


Some, pass it by with utter contempt; and 


But a more numerous class 
enter the till-yard of literary fame, with lances low- 
ered, and helmets bowing to the saddle bow, before 
their fair competitors. All thisis exceedingly well 
It glows with the spirit of chivalry, 


| and is as delightful as the sun-beam, that sheds its 


| woods. 








own light on the fragrant little wild-flower of the 
But hands, instead of conferring 
knighthood on their humble subjects, in token of 
gratitude for such profound deference, do not fear 
in these degenerate days, boldly to enter thelist, 
throw down the gauntlet of defiance, and strike the 
shield of the mightiest, till it rings again. 

Ifthe deer has grown weary of being praised on- 
ly for the smoothness of her fur, and the swiftness 
of ber tread, it is kind and courteous in the lion to 
praise her for her strength; but it would be exceed- 
ing foolishness in the graceful animal to mistake ce- 
lerity for power, and pliancy of limb for strength of 
muscle. 

Female talent, so long as it makes no unfeminine 
claims, will always receive the homage of deep and 
universal respect. In England, France, Germany; 
and in our own favoured land, it has gone forth, like 
a full, deep, majestic stream, 


fair 


giving fertility and 
beauty to the country through which it flows; and 
admiration and blessing have followed its course. 
Indeed, so much enthusiasm has been excited, 
that public opinion, formerly too much prejudiced 
against mental cultivation in ladies, and always prone 
to violent reaction, seems likely to rebound to the 


‘other extreme. 


Usurpers are easily made giddy with power;— 
therefore, it is not strange that there are many wo- 
men, who tse credit for elegance of mind, for 


: quickness of perception, and for promptness in the 


application of their talents, as mere matter-of-course 
praise, and aspire to the more solid reputation of 
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peculiar profundity and vigour. 
carving heads of most exquisite workmanship from 


Not content with 


cherry-stones, they claim the power of hewing the 
Colossus from the rock. One would as soon expect 
Pysche to be angry that her arm was praised for its 
delicate hue and beautiful outline, rather than for 
Surely the highest reputation of 
an Edgeworth, or a Sedgwick, is ample enough, 
without claiming equality with a Webster or a Bow- 
ditch. 

To the honour of the present day, it should, how- 
ever, be spoken, that this class of pretenders, com- 
hs the number of well-educated women, is 

There never was a time when 60 mucl 


size and sinew. 


ver¥ small. 
talent was found united with such well-regulated 
oharacter, and such unpretending love of usefulness. 
Whether minds so tasteful and highly cultivated, 
could, by a different education, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, change their nature, and become gla- 
diators on the area of science, is a question which 
gan never be satisfactorily proved,—because one 
cannot imagine a state of society where the experi- 
ment could be fairly tried. 
that women do not need as much strength of mind 


The very circumstance 


as men, is, to me, apowerful argument that they do 
not possess it; for it is the wonderful adaptation of 
every thing to the place it is intended to fill, which 
constitutes the delightful order of the universe, and 
makes the vast system of mind and matter, a per- 
fect mansion of glory. If we could picture to our- 
selves a state of society, where women were called 
upon to be warriors, statesmen, and mathematicians, 
every one would turn away with disgust from such 
ascene of chaos. But it may be said that circum- 
stances act powerfully upon their minds, and that 
the very reason women have been delicate and fra- 
gile in soul, as well as in body, is because great 
emergencies have never called forth their latent 
powers to the utmost; and that if our situations in 
life have a creative power upon our intellectual fa- 
culties, and call energies into existence only when, 
and where, they are needed, it is not at all inconsis- 
tent with divine econcmy. This is very true; and 
we cannot therefore deny the possibility that ladies 
might play the game of politics as well and untie 
the gordian knots of science with as much patience 
as their lords and masters now do; but we must de- | 
ny the probability. At any event, this hidden pow- | 
er, like the latent heat in natural substances, could 
never be produced without utter decomposition of 
the original materials. And surely no one would 
wish to see so fair and graceful a structure as the 
perfection of female character, destroyed, for the | 
sake of proving their claim to praise, which if de- 
served, would still be of doubtful valuc, since it 
could not enable them to be useful. 

The oak is majestic in its native forest; but I 
would rather it should not be planted within the 
circumscribed limits of my garden, even if the soil 
could support its widely spreading roots; for it 
would only serve to overshadow the fragrant flow- 
er, and to keep warmth from the 

—saastiisiesies 

Plutarch informs us that Diocles of Preparethus 
was the first writer who gave any credit to the ear- 
ly history of Rome, such as it has come down to us; 


strawberry. 


but of this Diocles nothing is known. An ingeni- 


sus hypothesis might be formed as to the late histo- 


a 








ty of Rome being fabricated out of materials taken 
from Greek writings. It is certain that many inci- 
dents recorded by Herodotus are to be found in 
Livy and Dyodysius. The story of Sextus Tarquin’s 
cutting off the heads of the poppies is an evident 
copy of the tale related by Herodotus concerning 
Thrasybulus and the bag of corn. A more remark- 
able parallel may be found in the birth of Romulus 
compared with that of Cyrus. 





Literary Perseverance.—Vr. Johnson, in bis inter- 
esting biography of the poet Savage, states that 
during a considerable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon the tragedy of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, he was without lodging and often without 
meat ; nor had he any other conveniences for study 
than the fields or the streets allowed him; there 
he used to walk and form his speeches, and after- 
wards step into a shop, beg for a few moments the 
use of a pen and ink, and write down what he had 
composed, upon paper which he picked up by ac- 
cident. 

Beautiful extract from Hope Leslie.” 

“There is no solitude to the good or bad.— 
Nature has her ministers that correspond with 
the world in the breast of man. The words 
“my kingdom is within you,” are worth all the 
metaphysical discoveries ever made by unas- 
sisted human wisdom 
‘kingdom, beautiful forms and harmonious voi- 
ces surround us, discoursing music; but if the 
mind is filled with guilty passions—and recol 
lections of sin—ard purposes of evil, the minis- 
tering angels of nature are converted into de- 
mons, whose ‘ monstrous rout are heard to how] 
like stable wolves.’ Man cannot live in tranquil 
disobedience to the iaw of virtue inscribed on 
his soul by the finger of God. 
cannot become ‘ our elements.’ 


*Qur torments’ 
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Prussian marri 
eyes of a stranger at this metropolis, more than a 
marriage. If the parties are affluent, or well known, 
their relations, friends, and acquaintances, will as- 
semble at the home of the bride, in carriages, each 
having a separate one, some with two, and others 
with four horses, attached to which are two or three 
footmen, arrayed in the richest liveries—At these 
processions it is not unusual to muster from two to 
three hundred carriages, of all sizes and colors— 
the bride and bridegroom take the lead in the most 
magnificent vehicle, and in the most splendid attire. 
The ceremony over, they return to the house and 
partake of a dinner, (‘tye gods what a dinner !”’) 
consisting of the richest things the market, nay the 
whole country, can produce. ‘The sun goes down 
upon their feasting, and he rises upon their dancing 
—always saving and excepting the bride and groom 
In the country, their feasting and smoking, drinking 
and waltzing, is continued for three days, and if, at 
this time, there should be found any thing in the 
eatable line undemolished, they carry it off with 
them at their departure. 


It is customary for the 
guests to make the bride a present of a few dollars 
on the wedding day; and were it not for this dowceur, 


If all is right in that | 
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many of them would literally be eaten out of house 
and home, 


Marriage of Mrs. Couts and the Duke of St. Albans. 

This marriage, so long talked of, took place 
about three o’clock on Saturday afternoon, at Mrs. 
Couts’ house, the corner of Stratton-street, Picca- 
cilly ; a special license for that purpose having 
been issued on Tuesday last, on fiat of the Archbis 
shop of Canterbury. The ceremony was perform- 
ed inthe grand drawing room, where an altar table, 
covered with rich crimson Genoa velvet, 'id pres 
viously been placed, His Grace’s uncle, the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Lord Francis Beauclerc, read the 
marriage service ; at which were present, the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Bute, the Ladies Beauclere, 
the Countess of Guilford, the Earl of Besborough, 
the Earl and Countess of Harrowby, the Ladies 
North, &c. &c. 
sent. 


Sir Francis Burdett was not pre- 
There is, it must be allowed, a little differ- 
ence in age between the new married pair—from 
eight and twenty, to thirty years—and what there is, 
is against the lady. The wedded pair immediately 
left town for one of his Grace’s seats. The peerage 
tells the age of the gentleman, who was born in the 
year 1802. 


The age of the lady we are left to guess at. 


9 


He is, therefore, now 25 years old.— 
We 
She made 
her first appearance on the boards of Drury Lane, 


have, however, some data to go upon. 


in the character of Lydia Languish, in January 1795, 
thirty-two years ago. In appearance she was then 
upwards of twenty. Her mother, the late Mrs. 
Entweesle, married Mr. Entweesle at Bampton, in 
Cumberland, in the year 1782, as appears by the 
register of the church. Harriott Mellon was then 
performing in itinerent companies, and appeared 
about 8 or 9 years of age. Aubrey Beauclerc, Duke 
of St. Albans, is a descendant of the celebrated 
Nell Guinn and King Charles If. In virtue of a royal 
grant to his ancestor from that monarch, the Dukes 
of St. Albans possess two legitimate privileges ex- 
clusively exercised by them, and by the legitimate 
descendants of tht royAl family, viz. that of entering 
the court-yard of St. James’s palace in a carriage 
without permission, and that of driving a carriage 
in what is called the ride in Hyde Park. 
[London Sunday paper. 





A Hint to Tea Drinkers —While the late Mr. 
Gifford was at Ashburton, he contracted an acquain- 
tance with a family of that place, consisting of fe- 
males somewhat advanced in age. On one occasion, 
he ventured on the perilous exploit of drinking tea, 
with these elderly ladies. After having demolished 
his usual allowance of tea, he found, in spite of his 
remonstrances to the contrary, that his hostess 
would by no means suffer him to give up, but per- 
sisted in making him drink a most incredible quan- 
tity. ** At last,” 
being really overflooded with tea, 1 put down my 


said Gifford in telling the story, 


fourteenth cup, and exclaimed, with an air of resolu- 
tion, ‘* 1 neither can nor will drink any more.” The 
hostess then seeing she had forced more down my 
throat than | liked, began to apologise, and added 
—*but, dear Mr. Gifford, as you did’nt put your 
spoon across wour cup, \ supposed your refusals were 
nothing but good manners.” 
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Personal Security.—* Will you do me the favor | 


to lend me an hundred pounds ?”’ says a young lady 
toa prudent old gentleman, ‘* What security will 
you give me ’” suid the latter “ My own personal 
“Get in there,” said the old gentle- 


man, lifting up the lid of a large iron chest, —*'That 


security, sir” 
is the place where I keep my securitics.’ 
POETRY. 


PROM THE NEW HAVEN JOURNAL, 





At the close of the Senior examination in Vale 
College, a Farewell address was delivered by Mr. 
T. VT. Merwin, of this city, before a large audience 
in the College Chapel, comprising the faculty and 
students of the institution, and numerous citizens 
ofthe town Mr N.P Willis, of Boston, also pro- 
nounced a Poem on the same occasion, with good 
effect, of which the following is an extract : 

So hves the soul of man. It is the thirst 

Of his immortal nature, and he rends 

Che rock for secret fountains, and pursues 
The path of the illimitable wind 
Vor my steries—and this is human pride. 
There is a gentler element—and man 

May breathe it with a calm unruffed soul, 
And drink its living waters till his heart 

Is pure, and this is human happiness. 

Its secret and its evidence are writ 

Tn the broad book of nature. ’Tis to have 
Attentive and velieving faculties ; 

‘Yo go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Of beautiful and well-created things ; 

To love the voice of waters, and the sheen 
Of silver fountains leaping to the sea ; 

To thrill with the rich mélody of birds 
Living their life of music; to be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm ; 
‘Yo see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 

And find calm thoughts beneath the whisp’ring tree; 
Vo see, and hear, and breathe the evidence 
Of God’s deep wisdom in the natural world. 
{t is to linger on the magic face 

Of human beauty and from light and shade 
Alike to draw a lesson ; ’tis to tove 

The cadences of voices that are tuned 

By purity and majesty of thought ; 

‘Yo dwell on woman’s beauty like a star, 
Whose purity and distance make it fair ; 
And in the gush of music to be still, 

And feel that it has purified the heart. 

it is to love all virtue for itself 

All nature for its breathing evidence ; 

And when the eye hath seen and when the ea 
Hath drank the beautiful harmony of the world, 
It is to humble the imperfect mind 

And lean the broken spirit upon God. 





FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
LOVE AND FOLLY. 
By Chevalier Lawrence. 
Love and Foily, while at school; 
Quarrelling on this or that ; 
He call’d her a silly fool, 

She call'd him a saucy brat. 

Love strikes Folly with his bow, 

Folly ina fury flies, 

And, in vengeance of the blow, 

Scratches out poor Cupid’s eyes. 
Venus, all in tribulation, 

To the courts of Jove repairs ; 
And as a just compensation, 

Jove his sov’reign will declares: 
“Since he’s blind,” the god decreed, 
_ “And since Folly made him so, 
She the erring boy shall lead, 

She his guide where’er he go.” 
L.ver since, as in a tether, 

She has been the urchin’s guide ; 
They are alw&ys found togetber, 

-AApve and Folly at her side, 











THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Extract from 8. A. Elliot’s Poem on the Improve- 
ment of Man 
{Man, in a rude uncivilized state, becomes more 
refined by woman, and from acts of warfare, turns 
his attention to arts of peace ] 


« Maw, savage man, through flinty ways may rove, 
But Woman strews with flowers the paths of love. 
Man, savage man, laborious or at ease, 

By woman won, will learn, or try to please ; 
Charmed by her matchless look, check anger rude, 
And yield bis heart to love and gratitude— 

He must, who sees her modest, mild, and fair, 
Cheer gloom, dejection, trouble, grief, and care, 
Divide anxiety, inculcate taste, 

And make toil pleasant in the howling waste ; 
Sees her heart, mind, and motives of employ, 
Bent to improve and charm with homebred joy ; 
Sees each kind glance, soft effort, wish and scheme, 
Bent en one friend to merit his esteem : 

Her end, her aim, her course that never tires, 

To merit praise from one whom she admires. 

See her a mother, fond, judicious, mild ; 

Mark how she rears and trains th’ obedient child ! 
Nurtures the plant till buds of reason shoot, 

And mora! blossoms promise glorious fruit. 


Hail, Jovely woman! grac’d with gifts and powers 
To raise thy sex—retorm and perfect ours : 

Live honor’d, cultur’d, dignified and bright, 

Pure as Aurora’s blush of orent light ; 

fustructed, gentle, virtuous, and refined— 
“TLeaven’s last best gift, t’ exalt and bless mankind.” 


FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE DESERTED HOUSE, 
( By Mrs. Hemans._) 


Gloom is upon thy lonely hearth, 

O silent house ! one filled with mirth, 
Sorrow is in the breezy sound 

Of thy tall poplars whispering round. 


The shadow of departed hours 
Hangs dim upon thy early flowers ; 
Even in thy sunshine seems to brood 
Something more deep than solitude. 


Fair art thou, fair to stranger’s gaze, 
Mine own sweet Home ot other days ! 
My children’s birth-place !—yet for me 
It is too much to look on thee ! 


Too much! for all about thee spread, 
1 feel the memory of the dead, 

And almost linger for the feet 

That never more my step shall meet. 


The looks, the smiles—all vanish’d now, 
Follow me where thy roses blow ; 

The echoes of kind household words 
Are with me midst thy singing-birds, 


Till my heart dies, it dies away 

In yearnings for what might not stay, 
For love which ne’er deceived my trust, 
For all which went with * dust to dust.” 


What now is left me, but to raise 
From thee, lorn spot! my spirit’s gaze, 
To lift through tears my straining eye 
Up to my Father's House on high ? 


Oh ! many are the mansions there,* 

But not in one hath grief a share ! 

No haunting shade from things gone by 
May there o’ersweep the unchanging sky. 


And they are there, whose long lov’d mien 
In earthly home no more is seen ; 

Whose places, where they smiling sate, 
Are left unto us desolate. 





* ** Inmy Father’s house are many mansions.”— 
St. John, chap. xiv. 
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We miss them when the board is spread, 
We miss them when the prayer is suid ; 
Upon our dreams their dying eyes 

In still and mournful fondness rise. 


But they are where these longings vain 
Trouble no more the heart and brain, 
The sadness of this aching love 
Dims not our Father’s House above. 
Ye are at rest, and 1 in tears, 
Ye dwellers of immortal spheres ! 
Under the poplar boughs I stand, 
And mourn this broken household band: 
But by your life of lowly faith, 
And by your joyful hope in death, 
Guide me, till on some brighther shore, 
The severed wreath is bound once more. 
Holy ye were, and good, and true ! 
No change can cloud my thoughts of you. 
Guide me hke you to live and die, 
And reach my Father’s House on high ! 
F H. 
+ From an ancient Hebrew dirge—‘* Mourn for 
the mourner, and not for the dead ; for he is at rest, 
and we in tears.” 





LOVE IN PARADISE. 

Love came one day to my ivied cot, 
And he said— **So! so! I see, 

A paradise quite you here have got, 
But who is your Eve to be? 

“Go! go! you must seek for one,’’ he said; 
“For it is not fit that you 

Should dwell alone—Go, look fora bride!” 
And away the wild thing flew. 

I felt that | was indeed alone, 
And I met alovely girl; 

Her hair was gemm’d with jewels and gold, 
And her arms were twin’d with pearl. 

I led her o’er my favorite walks, 
And I shew’d her my favorite bow’rs ; 

But I saw that she scorn’d my humble home 
And trampled upon my flow’rs. 

And the evening dew fell upon her hair, 
And dimm’d the jewels and gold ; 

And the bushes caught her silken robe, 
And destroy’d its graceful fold 

Thought 1, fair girl, thou art not for me, 
And poor love looked on and sigh’d, 

And said, in a low and sadden’d tone, 
** You must seek an humbler bride.” 

’Twas then, my Mary, that first I saw 
Your gentle and placid face— 

Your robe of plain and unsullied white, 
And your simple artless grace. 

And love look’d up witha bright’ning eye, 
And shook his soft wings, and cried— 

**1 have found you an Eys, at last, I think;’” 
And the urchin laugh’d with pride. 

I went and I knelt at your feet, sweet love, 
And I woo’d you to my bow’r ; 

You smiled and blush’d, and | won my bride, 
In the gentle twilight hour. B. B. B. 





LOVE—By MISS LANDON. 
There isa grief that wastes the heart, 
Like mildew ona tulip’s dyes; 
When hope, deferred but to depart, 
Loses its smiles, but keeps its sighs: 
W hen love’s bark with its anchor gone, 
Clings to a straw, and still trusts on. 
Oh more than all! methinks that love 
Should pray that it might ever be 
Beside the burning shrine, which had 
Its young heart’s fond idolatry. 
Oh, absence is the night of love! 
Lovers are very children then: 
Fancying ten thousand feverish shapey 
Until their light returns again. 
A look, a word, is then recalled, 
And thought upon, until it wears, 
What is perhaps a very shade, 
The tone and aspect of our fearst 
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